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Worms in the Head of Sheep. 


There is great complaint among many wool- 
growers, this spring, in regard toa disease among 
their sheep which has proved fatal in a great 
many instances. 

This disease is characterized by a profuse run- 
ning of mucus from the nose, accompanied with 
a cough and frequent sneezing. The sheep gradu- 
ally lose flesh, and waste away and die. It is 
generally attributed to the worm, or grub in the 
head, and we are asked frequently how they 
shall relieve the sheep of ‘‘worms in the head ?” 

There are various opinions among experienced 
ehepherds and among veterinarian practitioners 
in regard to the effects of this ‘‘worm in the 
head.’’ Many do not believe that they do any 
burt. Others are sure that they cause the death 
of sheep very frequently. This worm is caused 
by a fly (oestrus ovis) that in the summer months, 
generally in August, darts into the nostrils of the 
sheep, and passing up, deposits its nits there, be- 
fore it comes out. This nit hatches into a worm 
which crawls up into the frontal sinns, a cavity 
in the skuli between the eyes, and there imbeds 
itself in the mucous membrane, or lining of the 
cavity, where it grows until spring, and it gets | 
ready to go into the crysalis stute preparatory to 
changing into a fly, » hen it drops down into the 
nostrils and is sneezed out by the sheep. It then 
burrows a little while in the dirt and comes out 








a good sized fy. Wehaveno doubt that when 
there are many of these grubs in the head, and 
the sheep is thin of flesh and wanting in sufficient | 
stamina, the great irritation which they cavee | 
may produce death, but that all the deaths that | 
occur accompanied by the above symptoms are | 
caused by this worm we think can be hardly pos- | 
sible. A general disease of the mucous membrane | 
of the head, and lungs would be manifested by | 
the above symptoms and often result in death | 
when there are no worms in the head. 


One of the many phases of the ‘‘rot,’’ also as- 


sumes such an appearance as above named, and 
kills the sheep independent of any worm in the 
head. But how shall the worm be dislodged ? 
We know of but one way, and that is to open, or 
trepan the sinusand pick them out. This is 
sometimes done by the German shepherds, but it 
is not always easy or safe. 

Sometimes these sinuses are pretty well crowded 
with these vermin. Our neighbor, Sewall B. 
Page, informed us the other day, that one of his 
sheep was accidentally drowned in a brook. He 
took it out, and after having skinned it, as there 
was much talk about worms in the head, he 
thought he would examine the head in this case. 
On opening the cavity between the eyes, he 
found twenty worms of different sizes imbedded in 
the mucous tissues. Notwithstanding the num- 
ber which this sheep had there, he had not no- 
ticed that she was, when alive, affected by them, 
and he came to the conclusion that strong, 
healthy and well fed sheep would not suffer by 
them, and that the disease so often attributed to 
them was occasioned by some other cause. 

Some people think that putting, or injecting 
some stimulating liquid up the nostril will dis- 
lodge these grubs. We do not see how this can 
be. The fluid thrown up cannot eriter the sinus 
where the worms are, and cannot therefore dis- 
lodge them. If any of them have grown so large 
as to admit leaving, and be down in the cavity of 
the nose, it may hasten their departure a little, 
but they would soon be out without it. 

Some think these grubs work their way into 
the brain and kill the sheep in that way. This 
can hardly be the case, tor there is a strong plate 
of bone to pass through and we know of no means 
by which the worm could bore through it so as 
to get into the brain and produce death. 


Use of Salt in Orchards. 


Messrs. Epitors :—I wish to inquire, through 
your paper, if it would be advisable to use salt 
asa kind of mulch to put round young apple 
trees, in a mowing field, to kill out the grass and 
nourish the trees. If so, how much toa tree, and 
how near the stalk should it be put. Any informa- 
tion you can give will oblige a subscriber. 

Harrison, April 26th, 1864. A.D. 

Norg. The proper application of salt to the 
soil is one of the disputed points in our agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding the many decided opinions 


expressed by different parties in regard to ite | 


value and its uselessness. Our correspondent 
cannot fail to have noticed the discussion upon | 
applying salt to apple trees, which took place be- | 
fore the Board of Agriculture last winter, and 
reported in the Farmer. Some expressed the 
opinion that it would kill apple trees if applied 
to them, and others stated opinions to the 
contrary. One speaker believed it would kill 
the black knot on plum trees, and another gentle- | 
man, Mr. Goodale, could not see that it had 
ever had a good effect upon his own plum trees, 
as he had repeatedly tried it. Possibly some of | 
our readers may give A. D. the information he! 
wishes ; if not we suggest that he try the ex- | 
periment by applying a moderate quantity of salt 
about one or two trees, and inform us of the re- 
sult.—Eps. 








Wild Grapes---Manufacturing Tobacco. 


‘*Plow Boy”’ of Rockland, inquires if the wild 
grape vines of Maine, can be cultivated so as to 
bear fruit; or if they cannot be grafted with 
other varieties. We have had no experience in 
this matter, but would advise ‘*Plow Boy,”’ not 
to spend his time in growing, grafting or pruning 
a wild, worthless gtape vine, but procure at once 
® few roots of some well tested, hardy grape ; and 
ina few years he will not only thank us for 
this advice, but rejoice in the possession of a 
good crop of this most delicious fruit. 

The same correspondent writes : ‘‘I would like 
to inquire, also, how tobacco is manufactured. 
I raised a small quantity last season, but failed to 
derive any profit from it because I did not know 
how to manufacture it properly.”” We shall give 
& complete account of the process, in proper sca- 
son, through the Farmer. 





Pacific Guano. 


In answer to queries in regard to this dressing, 
we answer—Our friend Thomas Stanten of North 
Moomouth, keeps a supply of it, and you will 
find it a good dressing fur light land. 


Another Chapter about Sheep. 





We have heard much complaint this spring, 
both from personal conversation with farmers 
and by inquiries addressed tous, in regard to 
sickness among sheep. It is not always that they 
are attacked alike, or that they die in the same 
manner, but a wide spread fatality seems to hang 
around most flocks. Farmers write to us that 
their sheep are dying, or are sick, and without 
describing particularly the symptoms or appear- 


jance of the sheep, ask what they shall do for 


them. Now it is very often the case, that by 
writing the symptoms of a sick animal we are 
enabled to identify the ailment and give a well 
proven remedy. But when this is not done, we 
can no more tell what ails the sick animals than 
a physician can describe the disease of hi® patient 
without having seen him. We have visited sev- 
eral flocks the present spring that were consider- 
ably diseased, many having died therein, and 
could plainly attribute the unhealthy condition 
of the sheep to a lack of proper feed through the 
latter part of winter, and a sudden change from 
dry forage and covered yards, to roaming over 
fields and remaining out at night. It has always 
been insisted upon, in our columns, that sheep 
should be changed from hay to grass gradually, 
so as not to debilitate the system, and that grain 
of some kind, corn or barley, should be given to 
keep up the normal condition of the animal sys- 
tem. Sickness is the inevitable result of inat- 
tention in these particulars. If you woald have 
your flocks ina healthy condition, keep them 
housed at night through the first half of this 
month, (May,) shelter “them from all spring 
rains, give the weak ones extra feed and care, and 
if any are sick or very feeble, do all for them 
that kind treatment and good nursing will ac- 
complish, but do not dose them to death with 
medical decoctions prepared according to the di- 
rections of some ignorant, but presuming neizh- 
bor. If cases baffle your skill, state plainly the 
symptoms, and we will cheerfully render all the 
knowledge of which we are possessed, to aid you. 

‘*A Subscriber”? at North Fryeburg, inquires 
for the symptoms of what is known as rod in 
sheep, asks if it is contagious, and if there isa 
' remedy. 

Dr. Randall says he has never witnessed an in- 
| Stance of rot in the United States, and gives it as 
| his opinion that it has never appeared—at least 
‘in our Northern States—though he has often seen 
sheep infected with a disease called the rot. The 
first symptoms are by no means of a decided 
‘character, and instead of losing flesh the sheep 
affected with it—singular as it may seem—rather 
| appear the contrary for several weeks, when they 
| begin to lose their condition, and appear dull, 
| with great palencss of the mucous membranes, 
| the eyelids becoming almost white, and afterwards 
i yellow. The rot depends upon, or is caused to a 

great extent, hy the excess of moisture in the 
Soil. Youatt says: ‘A rainy season and a tena- 
cious soil are fruitful, or inevitable sources of it.”’ 
In regard to treatment, he suggests a change from 
the ‘‘best pasture upon the farm,’’ to a ‘‘salt 
marsh,’’ provided it is for the convenience of the 
farmer, and continues: ‘*The account of treat- 
ment for rot must be very unsatisfactory.’’ 

A correspondent at Leeds Junction, writes : 
‘*Will you please to inform me, in your next, 
what [ can do for my flock of Sheep. Their 
mouths are sore, or scabby, beginning at the cor- 
ner on the outside. I put on some tar; is that 
right? If you will insert some remedy in your 
next you will oblige me.’’ 

It is the claveau or sheep-pox, a disease quite 
common among sheep in this State, and also in 
other localities. Make an application of tar, 
| Spirits of turpentine, and a Jittle sulphur, (mixed,) 
‘after having first removed the scabs from the af- 
‘fected parts. Put it on two or three times a day. 
There are various ways of mark- 
ing sheep. We will only describe 
now the process employed by Hon. 
H. S. Randall, author of the ** Prac- 
tical Shepard,”’ a work,of bigh au- 
thority upon all sheep matters. To 
aring three-fourths of an inch in 
circumference, formed of small No. 





| 


H.S.R. 
684 


per plate of the form shown in the annexed cut, 
| Stamped with the initials of the owmer’s name and 
| the number of the sheep. The ring is inserted 
|in the middle of the ear, so that the plate will 
jseunte visible outside the wool. Cut the hole in 
the ear with a small punch, and allow it to heal 
perfectly before inserting the ring. The cost of 
_such badges would not be great, and we presume 
could be furnished by almost any tin-smith. 








Black Hawks Transferred. 


Our neighbor, Wm. Beale of Winthrop, sold 
last week his young Black Hawk stud, at a pretty 
high figure. He was purchased by Oakes T. 
Bosworth, Esq., of Canton Mills, who obtained 
him to supply the place of the Black Hawk Na- 
poleon, which he has heretofore kept for breeding 
purposes, but sold him not long since to parties 
who took him South. Napoleon was a favorite 
in that section, and has left some prime stock 
there, but, valuable as he was to the farmers of 
that part of the State, his place will be made 
amply good by the young horse that takes his 
place, either as a stock horse, or horse of general 
utility. The Beal's Black Hawk, which Mr. 
Bosworth was so fortunate in securing, though 
at a tall price, can boast of a clean pedigree of 
the real Simon Pure old Vermont Bridgeport 
Davis Hill Black Hawk himself, the founder and 
progenitor of all the Black Hawks in Christen- 
dom, being a veritable grandson to him. His 
sire was the Rix Black Hawk, and his sire Hill's 
or Vermont Black Hawk. Winthrop has now no 
Black Hawks for breeders, and that too, when 
horses, and especially horses of this blood are 
more valuable than ever. It won’t do to let old 
Oxford get ahead of us in this matter, as she 
surely will if the horse is patronized as he de- 
serves to be. The Canton boys will ride over us 
at this rate. 





Red Spring Wheat. 


We have received from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, a few packages of the above variety of 
wheat, imported from Prussia. The kernel is 
large and plump, and it is said to be an excellent 
variety. We should like to dispose of iteto those 
of our readers who will call or send for it—it is 
too bulky to be sent by mail—provided they will 
take great care in cultivating it, and send a state- 
ment of the results to the Commissioner of Ag- 





riculture, Washington, D. C. 


14 brass wire, is suspended a cop-. 


CGoumunications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Rambles in the Pacific States---No. 3. 


Messrs. Epitrors :—I have spoken of the Mex- 
ican grants in California, and of the vexations 
and losses gonsequent thereby to the settlers dur- 
ing the pending of the settlement of the titles to 
these grants. I shall now say a few words on 
the wrongs which the grantees themselves expe- 
rienced at the hands of the settlers. 

The readers of the Farmer have heard of the 
immense herds of wild cattle and horses, that 
covered the hills and plains of California preMous- 
ly to its conquest by the Americans. These cat- 
tle have nearly disappeared under the plundering 
system pursued by the conquerors of the country. 
They are not wild, or only partially so, and all 
have owners, and all are branded. Many of the 
owners are rich Mexicans, who claim large tracts 
of land by grant from the Mexican government, 
and who, too indolent to till their land, breed 
these great herds of cattle, which find ample food 
on the rich grounds over which they roam, and 
which cost their owners nothing but the support 
of a few families of Indians or of the poorer class 
of Mexicans, who are nearly all of a mixed breed 
of Spanish and Indian. ‘hese cattle were fora 
time considered legitimate plunder by the Ameri- 
cans, who shot them down without compunction 
or the slightest regard for the rights of their 
owners, and even in some instances shot the own- 
ers themselves while detending their property. IL 
have heard a fellow boast of the number of Span- 
ish cattle his rifle had brought him. In this 
manner they have been robbed of thousands of 
their cattle. E was told that Antonio Peralto, 
who resides in Contra Costa county, near the bay 
of San Francisco, and who formerly owned about 
eight thousand heeves, found himself obliged to 
drive them from his pasture grounds back into 
the mountains. But even there his losses con- 
tinued, and that between some sales and more 
robberies bis herds had in a few years diminished 
one half in number. 

Bat here is another and still greater source of 
difficulty and of hatred between the Americans 
and Mexicans. ‘his Antonio Peralto, who bears 
the title of Don, is very rich, and claims a large 
tract of land, on a portion of which are situated 
the villages of Oakland, Clinton and San Antonio. 
Buta great part of his lands were seized by 
squatters by virtue of an act of the Legislature 
giving to each settler a pre-emption claim toa 











statesmen who have studied to anticipate events, 
to provide against scarcity, and to supply the de- 
mands made general and urgent by the loss of 
many of our citizens during the past two years. 
Every good and thoughtful citizen will at once 
perceive how important it is for him to encourage 
and help sustain the incipient movements of what 
is so well designed to accomplish a great work. 
When the organization is complete facilities 
will be afforded to all who desire to obtain men 
for any kind of labor, and in any number at fair 
rates. And of this due notice will undoubtedly 
be given throughout the State. J. F. A. 
South Windham, April 34th, 1864. 
——— +0@er 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Mutton and Wool. 








Mxssrs. Eprrors :—In addition to the influence 
of the steamboat and the railroad, affording the 
means of rapid transit between large cities and 
remote districts, there are two principal points 
for consideration in the determination of the 
choice between the Merinos and the breeds of 
mutton sheep. . 

First.—The prices of coarse wools and fine 
wools are steadily approximating. The demand 
for the former is constantly increasing, while the 
demand for the latter is relatively diminishing. 
The popular taste for fine cloths for male attire is 
greatly changed, while those fabrics requiring 
heavy and coarse wools are largely multiplied 
and extended. 

Second.—Since the introduction of good mut- 
ton sheep, the American people are learning to 
eat mutton. Next to beef in excellence,—and by 
some esteemed more highly—it is more cheaply 
produced. The demand for it is steadily and 
rapidly increasing, and the prospect is that it 
will continue to increase in an accelerated ratio, 
and that it will in the end overturn the empire 
of pork. 

These are the principal reasons why the pro- 
duction of mutton should be paramount to that of 
fine wool in all districts within easy access of a 
good market, and why the production of mutton 
and coarse wool should not in such districts be 
considered of inferior importance to that of Meri- 
no wool with all the disadvantage of breeding, 
rearing, and inferior carcass and flesh. For these 
reasons it is conceded by the best friends of the 
Merinos that where the market for lambs and 
mutton is good, the Merino sheep must yield the 
preferment to the long and middle wooled sheep. 
Che place of the Merinos is in the south of Africa, 
the pampas of South America, Texas, the prairies 


quarter section or one hundred sixty acres of land | of the West, and other regions, which have not 


belonging to the State. 


Peralto’s lands, as well | been brought into easy communication with some 


' LABOR IS HONORABLE. 


as those of nearly every Mexican land holder in | cae er meee of the large meat markets of the 
the State, were taken in this manner in the hope | country where high prices are paid. In such 
that his claim would be rejected by the United places the increase of docks is sufficient at eighty 
States’ Commissioners, when the squatters would | pet cent. & year ; the carca-ses of any sheep are 
become owners of valuable farigs at merely nom- | of trifling value and at the same time, as the val. 
inal prices. These wrongs had generated a bit- ue of re = 18 — compurative ex- 
ter hatred in the breasts of the Mexicans, and | pense of the transportation 1s ices. 
they often made a deadly retaliation. Twas once| We will ther fore dismiss the Merino, remind- 
at Peralto’s house, when a man in the course of | — - reader, oe yy ae gg eer 
conversation used the word *‘squatter.’’ Peralto | made have no appiucation to those who bree 
could not, or would not speak English, but he | fine stock for extraordinary prices. The be- 
understood the significance of that word, and I} — i to a some one or 
was struck with the expression of scorn and | more of the middle or long wooled sheep wants to 
hatred which he threw into his countenance as he know how to choose among them. Of these, 
slowly repeated, ‘‘equatter ! squatter !”” among many others, there are the South Downs, 
Peralto bad lived quietly for many years in the | the Cotswolds and the Leicesters. There are also, 
possession of his immense estate, surrounded by | . ee re: > i ad wipe ag 
his herds of cattle and droves of horses, the sale | the Suropshire Downs. ese last two are large, 
of which procured him all the luxuries as well as a ~~ coarse — and of ae. 
necessaries which a Mexican requires, void of | oped bodies. Lhere is also a variety of Englis 
vare, his greatest pleasure, aside from his siesta sheep called the Lincolnshires, which are said to 
ee chen et Oar Lean wom Maan. les enna tom 
mck over his grounds without let or hin pence | - may eg colle Bay sct ghey 
from fences, walls or gates for many and many a ne : ree q = Big Be We y — hand ye 
league ; passing away his time in ease and indo-| country , and they shou elt in the hands 0 
lence ; satisfied with the existing state of things, | ey oe = = = = until their charac- 
and never wishing fur a change; living in a| ters have been further tried. 
country rich and beautiful by nature beyond de- The choice is therefore to be made among 
scription, but capable of the greatest improve-|three. The Leicesters haye their admirers. 
ments which, perbaps, he never dreamed of, or, | They were refined, and for this country spoiled, 
having no taste to enjoy, never wished to see ; ~ J 4 a Pas on _ hog a yo 
what must have been his astonishment and indig- | §Kin like a hog. ave econ this layer OF i 
nation to find his domains suddenly inundated by | three and four inches thick over the shoulders ; 
a horde of beings more dreaded and more hated | @nd we are told that the English graziers some- 
by him than would have been an army of Vandals, | times produce it five and even six inches in thick- 











who parcelled his land into lots, and inclosed , 2€88. This is too fat for American tastes, and in 


them in fences, the materials for which were 
stolen from bis forests in the mountains, until his 
great territorial possessions had dwindled ints an 
insignificant quarter section; and who openly 
and with impunity, and oftentimes want: nly shot 
down those herds, which were his and his only. 
But Peralto’s claim has been confirmed, and he is 
still a man of wealth, though much of his prop- 
erty has passed into the hands of speculators who 
better understand its value. 

Although the settlement of California by the 
Americans has given a ten-fold, and in some in- 
stances a hundred-fold increase to the value of the 
possessions of the Mexicans, it will readily be ceen 
that very few of them can have been permanently 
benefited by it. Indeed, with their indolence 
and impradence, it is doubtful if they can, for 
any considerable length of time subsist among a 
people so different from them in character and 
habits, 8o far exceeding them in industry, energy, 
shrewdness and enterprise. Hitherto large tracts 
of land, being devoted chiefly to pasturage, have 
supported but a sparse population. Now, where 
the country is parcelled into small lots, and the 
herds of the great landed proprietors are swiftly 
disappearing, and a busy population is spreading 
over the land, the greater is the necessity for la- 
bor, and the greater the difficulty of these idle 
people procuring a subsistence. Their only al- 
ternative then is, by a total change of habit to 
east off their sloth, which is a consummation 
scarcely to be expected, or, like their associates, 
the Indians, with whom they so readily commin- 
gle, to suffer, though it may be a gradual, yet 
an inevitable extermination. SEsEc. 








For the Maine Framer. 
**‘Maine Emigrant Aid Association.” 





Messrs. Epitors :—Permit me to inform the 
public, through your widely-read columns, that a 
remedy is about to be found for the great dearth 
of laborers in our State. A company composed 
of prominent business men is now completing its 
organization with a happy selection of represen- 
tative men for managers, under a late act of the 
Legislature, to be known, [ believe, by the title 
of **Maine Emigrant Aid Asspciation.’’ The 
simple and direct purpose of which, is to secure 
such an immigration here as will enable the 
State of Maine to develop her immense resources 
of latent wealth, and compel from her sister 
States a recognition of the leading position which 
will be her right, and, in still another enterprise, 
prove the justness of her title to her proud motto, 
**Dirigo.”’ Its object is to people our uncuiti- 
vated but fertile lands, to fill up our manufactur- 
ing establishments, and to replenish our com- 
mercial cities, towns and sea-ports with a live, ac- 
tiveand healthy population. It purposes to bring 
here to share with us our wide expanse of affluent 
store, and throw into pleasant neighborhood and 
christian like accord, strong and determined men, 
now struggling almost in despair, for a scanty 
subsistence in the crowded countries of the old 
world. It promises to become a compensatlon- 
balance in the world’s political economy, and is 
of the very essence of commercial enterprise, as 
it will transport the superfluous men from one 
part of the earth to supply the wants of another 
part. It will add momentum to the still, steadily 
moving wheels of industry, an4 diffuse activity, 


.| thrift and prosperity throughout the State. 


There is nothing of idle fancy here ; no mere 
speculation of unpractised schemes, but it is to 
be a deliberate, well-matured and determined ef- 
fort by a company of earnest, energetic and per- 
sistent men, who in their Calla euatiees in 
business life have commanded success, and in 
whose united power there ean be no thought of 
failure. It is no rash, irrational innovation to be 
frowned away or regarded with contemptuous in- 
difference, but an eminently wise measure con- 
cocted not merely by partizan politicians, but by 


| 





my judgment, ends the discussion of this sheep. 
Mount Suton. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Butter Tubs. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—There was an inquiry made 
in the Farmer, several weeks ago, with regard to 
the relative merits of wooden and stone vessels 
for preserving butter. I feel quite an interest in 
the subject, in common with the individual who 
made the inquiry, and have waited patiently, 
thus far, with the hope that the subject would be 
taken up and discussed by those whose experi- 
ence in the matter would definitely settle the 
question. But in this I have been disappointed. 
L should like to know why the query did not 
draw out some of the old butter makers. Does 
everybody but the querist and myself have noth- 
ing but sweet butter? If so we certainly make 
‘more of that article than I ever supposed two 
persons capable of making. 

I hold that good, nice, sweet butter isa Juxu- 
ry, and I believe that the reason why there is so 
much of the opposite kind is simply because but- 
ter makers are unwilling to take the necessary 
pains to remedy the evil. It is my humble opin- 
ion that firkins and jars are charged with a great 
deal more than they are guilty of. “Of course if 
good butter is - into an improper tub, its 
quality wil be changed ; and if, on the contrary 
poor butter is put into any kind of tub, it will 
not be likely to come out much improved. 

Some persons are so careless in milking, that 
they allow the filth upon the cows bag to fall in- 
to the pail, mingle itself with the milk, and im- 
part its favor to the butter. No jar, however 
sweet, can remedy this evil. Again, we have 
known butter-makers, who think they know all 
about the art, to allow their milk to stand until 
the cream actually became mouldy, b: fore skim- 
ming. Fuirkins and jars have to bear all the blame, 
if their butter happened to have a bad tate, as 
it often did. Buttermilk left in when it should 
be worked owt never increases the goodness of but- 
ter. Even good butter exposed to the bad at- 
mosphere of cellars imperfectly cleaned, is never 
known to be made betfer, on account of the con- 
dition of the cellar. 

Will not some of your readers let us hear from 
them upon the subject ? 

A Lover or Goop Brrrer. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


On Raising Tomatoes. 


[ often have enquiries how I get my tomatoes 
ripe so early, and accordingly give my mode of 
raising them through the Farmer. [| start them 
in the house about the first of April in boxes, (my 
tomatoes are now about four inches high,) as 
soon as the season will permit, I transplant in 
hills three feet apart, one stalk in a hill with one 
shovel full of hog manure. I use es around 
the stalk. Iusea rack to keep them up from 
the ground, and as soon as the tomatoes form as 
large as a pototo ball, I cut off the tops and every 
branch and every leaf that has no tomatoes on 
them. By so doing it lets the sun in and they 
ripen off very early. Moses GREENOoUGH. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Cayuga Chief Mower. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—Having seen in the Farmer 
much said about Mowers, I wish to inform its 
readers, of the Cayuga Chief, Jr., a machine in- 
troduced into this State in 1863. I used it the 
last hay season, and being acquainted with most 
of the kinds now in use in this State, consider 
the *Chief,’’ for lightness of draft, durability of 
material, and its adaptation to different surfaces, 
far superior to any other within my knowledge. 

A. 8. Warrier. 

Readfield, April 25, 1864. 


$52,000. Large expenditures are annually nec- 
essary in all, and especially in new institutions, 
for apparatus, collections and libraries. 

The annual expenses of Dartmouth and Am- 
herst Colleges are about $18,000 each, those of 
Brown University $36,000, of Yale $78,000, of 
Columbia College 79,000, of Harvard $153,000. 

The same writer gives a list of eighteen of the 
most prominent colleges in America, and states 
their average number of professors at twenty-five, 
and their average endowment fund at $600,000. 
He gives a plan of organization of an Industrial 
College, such as he approves, and concludes with 
a summary of sixteen professors, including a pres- 
| ident, ten .assistants, two superintendents and a 
librarian, making twenty-nine in all. 

A joint committee of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts visited the Agricultural College of Penn- 
sylvania, of which Dr. Pugh is President, in 
1863, and reported very favorably of its plan and 
organization, saying that in m»ny respects it de- 
serves to be regarded as a model, giving at large 
its list of professors, with a course of study, and 
recommending the establishment of a similar in- 
stitution in Massachusetts, 

The recommendations of this committee were 
substantially followed by the Legislature, so far 
as to accept the grant of Congress and to incor- 
porate the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. Upon one point there wasa 
division in opinion in the committee, the majority 
recommending ‘*that such college should be who - 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


An Agricultural College. 


BY HON. H. F. FRENCH. 














Over the arched gateway, admitting the stu- 
dent from the dusty, noisy highway into the 
quiet, shady retreat of the College domain, should 
be inscribed in large plain letters of gold, the sin- 
gle word procress. Then, as meditating upon 
the deep meaning of that word, the new pupil, 
with uncovered bead, following a winding foot- 
path, emerges from the deep wood, and for the 
first time up across the smooth, broad lawn, be- 
holds the central building of the College halls, 
let him read, written in vivid characters across its 
front, as the Swiss cottages inscribe a benediction 
for the wayfarer upon their humble dwellings, 


Waar Saat pe Taveut in Sucu a Cotiece? 

In the spirit of the mottoes thus adopted, the 
answer must be in general—as much as is possible, 
in all the branches of art, science and learning 
that relate to industrial pursuits. In other 
words, the funds of the institution and the pub- 
lic demand for education, present and future, 
should be the only limit assigned. Wise men 
will establish these colleges with reference to in- 
definite future expansion, both as to the extent of 
the course of study, and the number of students! ly disconnected with all existing institutions, and 
to be accommodated. Weare discussing this| separate from all large cities and towns,”’ the 
subject, with the act of Congress of July 2, 1862, | minority advising a union with Harvard College, 
before us. That act gives to every State an| which has a fund known as the Bussey fund, 
amount of public land equal to 30,000 acres for) worth about $250,000, devoted to the establish- 








Congress, by which Mussachusetts takes 360,000, | bury, near Boston. 
and New York 1,000,000 acres. Most of the! 


established in conturmity with its conditions. | Governor Andrew, very earnestly expressed in his | 
Many persons have the idea that this munifi-| annual message, and decidedly opposed to the | 
cent donation was designed only for the mainte-| opinion of the Board of Agriculture, as recorded | 
nance of farm schools of a low order, and this| in their vote, so that for a time there seemed dan- 


Act of Congress terms the institutions to be es-| those in modern theology. The idea went abroad 
tablished, Agricultural Colleges. A slightexam- | among the people that there was a plan to create 
ination, however, will demonstrate that so far|a college too high in its course of study to be 
from limiting the grant to what are usually called | practically useful, and that Governor Andrew and 
practical branches of knowledge, the act contem- | Harvard University, two of the most popalar in- 
plates a much broader scope, and if it does not) stitutions the Old Buy State bas ever known, had 
require, certainly does not prohibit any expan-| combined to execute it. 

sivn even into ‘classical studics.”’ 


farmers and such as intend to make practical ag-| Dr. Pugh, and contemplate them as the model 
riculture the business of life. If, we read the! institution recommended by the low school par- 
Act carefully, we shall find in it no such narrow | ty, we feel no special apprehension that Massa- 
limitations, but we shall see the wisdom,of leg- chusetts will, in this matter, fall below her usual 
islators conscious of living in a progressive age, | high standard of education. The Pennsylvania 
and who well know that an education in industri- | College has completed one building, six stories 
al pursuits, a8 well as in science and classics, is| high, built of limestone, ata cost of $150,000, 
essential to the highest usefulness, even in the) and capable of accommodating four hundred 
‘professions of life.’? We ask the careful stten-! students, and the farm contains 400 acres. 
tion of every reader to an extract fromthe Act; If in any way we can in Massachusetts be ena- 
of Congress, which is the fundamental law gov-| bled to come ful-y up to this low-school model, 
erning these colleges. as explained by Dr. Pagh, not only the trustees, 
The income of the fund, says tho Act, id to be | but Governor Andrew and Harvard herself, would 
applied ‘to the endowment, support and main-| readily abandon any higher aspirations, and be 
tenance of at least one college, where the Jead-! thankful for the blessing. 
ing object shall be, without excluding other scien-| Whether this is possible in any of the States, 
tific and classical studies, and including military | entirely independent of and from the professors 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are | of existing colleges, may be worthy of considera- 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in| tion, and this question, with the peculiar adv'n- 
such manner as the Legislatures of the States | tages which an agricultural college should afford 
may respectively prescribe, in order to promote | to students, may, perhaps, form the subjects of a 
the liberal and practical education of the indus- | future article.— Country Gentleman. 
trial clasees in the several pursuits and profes- | 
sions of life.” 
The act plainly requires that military tactics | 
shall be included in the course, that scientificand| There are many of the smaller kinds of birds 
classical studies shall not be excluded, and the that remain with us through all seasons. Two 
general object is to promote the liberal and prac- different kinds of woodpeckers, color, blue-back 
tical education of the industrial classes, not in! ong white, with red tuft on the bead. Nut-hatch- 
agriculture only, but ‘in the several pursuits and | ors, bluish, mixed with black andwhite. Also the 
professions of life.” | chick-a-dee, color nearly the same—all of them 
The grant was made to all the States, in some} noticable to wood-choppers. ; 
of which were existing excellent systems of com-| All these birds live mostly upon insects and 
mon schools—in others no euch system ; in some! their larva, found under the bark and in the wood 
of which were well endowed academies and col-| of decaying trees. Each kind of these birds will 
leges—in others, none. It was therefore wisely | come near a man, hearing the sound of the axe, 
left to each State to adapt its college created un-| when the ground is covered with snow. Chick-a- 
der the act to its own peculiar wants. | dees have come within the grasp of my hand, 
Where, as in Massachusetts, the public schools | casting their eyes rapidly over chips and parts of 
or academies already afford a full preparation for a new-fallen tree. They came very soon after the 
Harvard University, and in many instances pro-' first echo from an axe, every day it was used. I 
vide instruction in modern as well as ancient lan- | have seen these birds called from the woods near 
guages, a proper standard of admission, and a’ doors of houses, by sounds of the axe. Their 
proper course of study, would be far different notes can also be 80 closely imitated as to call 
from that which would be suitable in North Car- them very near to you. The pocghaen, too, 
olina. | can testify to the value of the robin and sparrow, 
We certainly are not bound at once to do all | fullowing, close to him in a new-turned furrow, 
that is fairly within the full intention of Con-' searching for food. , : 
gress, for that is impossble ; yet we are bound to| Of all birds in this locality, partridges do most 
lay our foundations broad enough to sustain all! damage to apple trees. Yet the law protects them 
such structures contemplated in its act, as in the | most for their value to the gunner, as market 
future, if not now, it may be possible to rear.— birds. I found in the crop of a partridge last 
It is manifestly imporsible to create a college | winter, 129 freshly picked apple-buds, which, if 
which shall immediately take rank with Harvard they had blossomed and produced fruit, could 
or Yale in their mathematical or classical depart- | not have made less than balfa barrel of medium 
ments, and he must be either a bold or an igno-! sized apples. Near swamps, partridges do most 
rant man who thinks that in one generation, with damage to apple trees, often nipping nearly all 
any means we are likely to command, a new in- buds excepting tips of limbs, too slender to bear 
stitution can be organized in which instruction, | them up. They venture frequently within gun- 
even in many branches essential to a practical ag- shot of dwellings for apple buds—their first choice 
ricultural education, can be as thorough as in ex- | of food, in winter. ; 
isting colleges. | The past winter I shot a enow-bird. Its crop 
Chemistry, zoology, geology, mineralogy, nat- was filled with weed-seeds, of some of the smallest 
ural philosophy, botany, comparative anatomy, species. They light generally where the ground 
and physiology, must all have prominent places | is bare—in grain-fields, bc. They evidently are 
in any institution worthy the name of an agricul- an Arctic bird. Their form, color and notes are 
tural College. ,not like any that are reared bere and migrate 
To pursue such studies with any advantage, | South. Snow-birds flock together, sometimes hy 
laboratories, museums of comparative anatomy | thousands, and of course consume large quanti- 
and zoology, botanical gardens, collections for the | ties of weed-seeds, on which they become very 
illustrations of geology and mineralogy, and plump and fat.—C. R. in Boston Cultivator, 
above all, extensive libraries, are indispensible. | 
Unless the new colleges are furnished with all | 
such helps to learning in these ae pom, | 
should students prefer them to existing colleges a 
Unless, again, the new colleges haae the aid of | We ep much complaint in the pepers about the 
teachers of as high rank as those in other colleg- | high price of butter. Butter is not high com- 
es, how can they hope to turn students into their ae with the price of almost everything else 
dese? — | We — + pay for _— +o M4 to 100 per — 
The only answer can be, that the new colleges MOre Shan formerly. Also for the necessaries o 
may in cous of another kind, whioh life in the same proportion. Groceries are from 


. , 50 to 200 per cent more, and wearables at the 
shall compensate for any deficiency in the depart- °) foorend Pitwe go to market we have to pay 


ments named. Of this we may speak at another | 49-1 fore dinner, where we used to get it for 
time. Let us first, however, henep"aed some of | from 20 to 25 cents. The fact is, th teed 
Tue Emparrasswents or A New Couusce. —_| the lowest article in the market ever since the re- 

Theee may be clasified into three kinds—lst. | bellion broke out—lower than it has been many 
The want of teachers. The want of labor-| times before. It did not rise until within a few 
atories, apparatus, museums and libraries. 34.| months. Farmers became discouraged, last fall, 
The want of money ; and these, although at first | sold off their cows to quite an extent, and adopt- 
it nay seem otherwise, are independent. If we ed sheep in placeof them. We were driven to do 
look around, we shall see no such men as stand in | it from the fact that it cost us $40 pet head or 
colleges of highest rank at the head of the de-| more, on the average, to keep cows a year; and 
partments alluded to, unemployed. Examine | all the butter we could — out of them would 
the catalogues of our leading universities, and it | not bring over $30 or $35 per year in the market. 
will be easily seen that the great leading minds | We had our labor for our pains, and lost besides. 
of the country have been long at their work, and | We take our stand that forty cents per pound on 
of some the country furnishes no duplicates. |an average for the ycar, is not a high price, nor 

Secondly, had we teachers, we could not, even | out of character under the present code of prices 
with unlimited means, acquire the various collec- | for all we consume, including labor, high taxes, &c. 
tions, such as have been mentioned, in a genera-| There is no speculation in it, or about it, or any- 
tion. Mr. Agassiz, with $200,000, has begun | thing unreasonable as charged. If you think so, 
his zoological museum, but he considers it only | Mr. Grumbler, come and try it yourself—for you 
a commencement, although the legislature of| like to makemoney—here is your chance, come on, 
Massachusetts gave $10,000 a year ago to print| there are a plenty who will sell you their chance 
its catalogue. The libraries of the six leading | cheap.—Country in Bangor Whig. 
colleges in New-England average about 60,000 
volumes. A college without those essential aids 
to study and research, can have no claim to com- 
petition with established, well endowed institu- 
tione. 

Thirdly the want of means to purchase such 
things as money can buy, and especially to em- 
ploy the requisite corps of teachers, will appear 
almost discouraging to any one who will look at 
the expenditures of similar institutions. 

Expenses oF AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

According to the statement, of Dr. Pagh, of 
Pennsylvania, Dartmouth rT af her 
twenty teachers, of all grades, $13,000. Har- 
vard pays her fifty-six teachers $68,000, and Co- 








Woodman, Spare Small Birds, 








The Price of Butter. 








How Long Can we Graft ? 

We have received several inquiries as to how 
long grafting can be done successfully. Cherries, 
it is true, ought to be grafted as early after the 
sap has commenced running as possible, but even 
they can be deferred just as long as the scions are 
kept back, or retarded in shooting. Pears, ap- 
ples and plums can be set up to the end of May ; 
indeed we have known them to grow in June, 
but the scions must be well preserved. P. 8.—A 
friend informs us that cherries, even when the 
leaf is beginning to show, can be gratted with 








success, if done immediately after being cut.— 


lamblia College pays her forty-three teachers | Germantown Telegraph. 


each of her Senators and Representatives then in| ment of an agricultural institution at West Rox- long where I used the salt. 


' 
When, however, we examine tho plans of 
It has been assumed too, that the advantages of | buildings, the course of study, the corps of pro- | 
such colleges were to be limited to the sons of | fessors and the estimate of expenses given us by | 


Night Soil, Salt, &c. 


Mr. Epiror:—I saw a piece in last week's 
Ploughman about saviog manure. I think a good 
way to save it is to have a good tight vault. Let the 
sink drain ran into it, : nd you have it all togeth- 
er. I clean it out twice a year,—fall and spring 
—make a bed of loam, and peat, or soil, near by, 
and get it out into the bed in aliquid state. det 
it stand a little while, and it will soak away some, 
then shovel in round the edges until it thickens 
up so it can be covered. That will stop all smell, 
Let it stand a few days, and it can be forked over 
with a six tined fork. It ought to be turned two 
or three times. I think this is the best way I 
ever tried. Any one can makéa large amount in 
a year in this way, with one family. I builta 
plank vault, but [ think a brick and cemented 
one the cheapest. 

Now what is this manure best for? I have tried 
it for almost everything. Ithink it is go@d for 
beans, corn, and onions, Corn. it shoots ahead, 
but don’t hold out like some other manures. As 
I have not given it a fuir trial on corn, | must 
not say much about it. I tried one year on a 
piece of land ; on one half the piece [ put barn 
yard manure, on the other half privy manure. 
Where the barn yard was used,the corn held out 
green longer, and was some heavier. Where the 
privy was used, it grew very much faster at first, 
then stopped for the other to come up and go by. 

I sow a piece this week on salt, P tried that a 
little last year. I had a bed that had been p'ant- 
ed a number of years and become 80 wormy that 
could not raise anything. They would eat my 
beets off faster than I could plant them. The 
bed was about eight feet wide and thirty feet 
I used half a bushel 
of salt mixed with about three wheelbarrow loads 


The recommendation to unite with the Bussey |of privy aa ape oe the fall before. The 
States accept the grant, and the colleges are to be | Institute was in accordance with the views of jeune was, the worms did not eat one tenth as 


many as the previous year. They grew well, but 
there was not one mite of sweetness in them. 
Had the salt anything to do with the sweetness ? 
I shall plant them on the same bed this year. The 


idea no doubt originates from the fact that the! ger of a division into high and low parties, like | parsnips were better ; also rare grow remarkably, 


\8o that we cut more than a bushel from eight rows 
;across the bed from seed planted. There were 
{not half as many weeds as where I put barn man- 
jure. I should like to hear from some experienc- 
jed man on these manures.—S. Reapine. in Mass. 


Ploughman. 


Cure for Scab in Sheep. 





For the benefit of Wool-Growers, I send you a 
, recipe for the cure of seab—which has been used 
with great success in thiscountry. It has the ad- 
vantages uf being cheap and not injuring the con- 
stitution of the sheep, or persons applying it, be- 
sides being a sure cure. 

The recipe was procured by a shephprd of this 
country, from his father, in Ireland, who has 
charge of about 600 sheep there. 

Receipe.—To one gallon of Tobacco water or Salt 
brine, add one ounce of Corrosive Sublimate ; one 
ounce of Sal Ammoniac ; one ounce Arsenic ; one- 
fourth ounce Blue Stone ; one-half gill Oil ot Vit- 
riol ; one gill Spirits of Turpentine. The com- 
pounds to be dissolved in boiling water ; the Oil 
of Vitriol to be added whon the liquid is cold, 
and the Turpentine just betore using. Ifa per- 
son has meny sheep to doctor, he should havea 
yoke to hold them. A very simple one isa forked 
| post, the fork about two feet above the ground, 
with a pin through. : 
| Before applying the medicine, the sheep, when 
|diseasea badly, should be scratched with a long- 
| toothed curry comb, or searified with a knife.— 
,One man pours on the medicine while another 
'rubs it in, with bis hands well greased. A per+ 
|son’s hands would get sure, in time, if not greas- 
led. ‘To make » sure cure, the sheep should be - 
‘gone over a second time, after an interval of ten 
days. 

For snake bites, we scarify the wound, or where 
|swollen, and put in salt, and seldom lose a sheep 
| when taken in time.—Sovl. Jewett, in California 

Stock Journal, 








Growing Corn for Fodder, 


A correspondent wishes to know the best way 
to plant or sow corn for the pur of fodder. 
ito p 7 purpoee of fodde 
In lieu of any suggestions of our own, we subjoin 
the following method of growing and feeding this 
crop, as given by Hon. Zadock Pratt, of Pratts- 
ville, New York, in the ‘Transactions of the New 
York State Agricultural Society :"’ 

About one acre to five cows is prepared for soil- 
ing, by plowing sward and manuring upon the 
surface, and planted to corn in rows three feet 
apart; hills in rows one foot to eightcen inches 

| apart, from six to ten kernels in a hill, about the 

\first of June ; or in drills two feet apart. If the 
|ground is mellow, a good way to drill corn is to 
| make a furrow by turning a plow well down to 

ithe land side of the plow, to make a sharp shal- 
|jow furrow, and scatter with the hand in the fur- 
rows, two bushels to the acre; a harrow 
| over the ground once lengthways of the furrows, 
and the work is done. 

In August, when grass fails and corn is full in 
the blossom, cows are fed all they will eat at night 
and twice a day, after getting used to the change, 
if it is required, and kept on as the loss of grass re- 
quires, through milking season. Such as is not re-" 
quired to be ted green, is cut when in blossom 
and cured to feed dry. Cows are milked later, to 
confirm the habit of holding out milk if required 

in after years ; extra feed never pays better than 

in the fall, for good milkers are apt to milk-down 
poor and weak on frozen grass and moonsnine. 





How to Destroy the Canada Thistle. 





Not the least among the care8 of the farmer is 
that necessary to prevent the spread of noxious 
plants, and not the least noxious amongst plants, 
is the Canada Thistle, which has made itsa r- 
ance at several points in this vicinity. Unless 
the greatest vigilance is exercised, it will doubt- 
less become, as it has in other places, a most un- 
welcome intruder. As this pest has already ren- 
dered valueless some of the most productive por- 
tions of the country, it is very important that 
the greatest care should be exercised to prevent 
its propagation, and to eradicate it where it has 
gained a foothold. When taken in time this may 
easily be accomplished by proper attention, and 
the use of common salt. 
The way to apply it ie this. First bruise the 
stalk of the thistle at the surface of the ground 
with the head of a hoe or other instrument, and 
apply a handful of salt to the root. 4° thie way, 
it, (the salt) is communicated to sap, and 
\circulated with it through the plant, thus effect- 
jing its destruction. A few plants may epring u 
fiom distant roots, but a second application wi 
exterminate them. I know a farmer who had 
Canada thistles over several acres of ground, who 
destroyed them effectually in this way, andI, 
with one aplication, destroyed a small patch on 
my own farm. 

In conclusion I would say, try it effectually, 
and don’t let the thistle pest spread.—Cor. of 


Culturist. 





Bone Dust. 


Apply half a bushel of fine bone dust, annually, 
around your old apple trees. It is a powerful 
promoter of fruitfulness and longevity, and is in 
many respects the most efficient stimulant that 
can be used. In compost, bone dnst, or crushed 
bone, is invaluable. Bones dissolved in sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, furnish an excellent ma- 
nure. 





To Maxe Bucxwurat Puppine. This is also a 
very light, agreeable pudding, at the same time 
decidedly laxative. Take half a pint of back- 
wheat flour, mix it with cold milk and egg, if 
the stomach will bear them, add a little salt, and 
boil in cold water two or three minutes. This 

dding made of Indian meal is, by many, 
Ferred to the buckwheat, but it is not so laxative 
as when made of buckwheat. If made of wheat 
flour it is decidedly constipating. 








